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BIRDS OF THE SHORE 

By T. Gilbert Pearson 



PERHAPS there are fewer representatives of 
that interesting group called Shore Birds 
known to the average American than of any 
other family of our wild bird-life. The regions 
the most of them inhabit accounts for this. 

On the ocean beaches where the breakers boom 
and the gales rustle, the blades of the wild sea-oats 
and the sands whisk in little eddies about the 
broken sea-shells, the shore birds find a home. On 
the Virginia coast one may see them all the year 
and even on Long Island they stay in small numbers 
until late in autumn. 

There are fifty-six species of shore birds regularly 
listed among the birds of North America and 
eighteen others have been found within our borders 
— little wanderers from northern Europe or far 
off Asia. Among them may be mentioned such 
names known to literature as Curlew, Lapwing, 

Sandpiper and 

Plover. There are 
a few that live 
chiefly inland as 
the Woodcock, 
Killdeer, and Up- 
land Plover. A 
few others, nota- 
bly the Wilson's 
Snipe and Spotted 
Sandpiper appear 
equally at home 
either by salt or 
fresh water. 
Among them are 
some of the 
world's greatest 
travelers. 

Numerous spe- 
cies breed in the 
extreme northern 
part of North 
America. Almost 
at once upon 
reaching their 
summer home 

nest-building begins, with the result that by the 
latter part of July the young are strong upon the 
wing and in company with their parents have 
reached the Atlantic coast of Canada. Down the 
shore-line they migrate rapidly and by early 
August many are seen along the Florida beaches. 

The most wonderful traveler of all the group is 
the Golden Plover. Many of these birds in autumn 
leave North America at Labrador or Nova Scotia 
and striking out boldly across the Atlantic do not 
sight land again until they reach the eastern verge 
of the West Indies, or the northeastern coast of South 
America. Unless driven by storm they course in 
a straight line, which means they ordinarily pass 
to eastward of the Bermuda Islands. Upon reach- 
ing South America, after a continuous journey of 
twenty-four hundred miles across the sea, they 
travel on dovm to Argentina and Patagonia. 

Their spring migration is entirely different. 
Going up through central South America and 
crossing the Gulf of Mexico these unusual travelers 
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proceed up the Mississippi Valley to their breeding- 
grounds on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Thus 
during the course of the year the Golden Plover 
makes a flight of sixteen thousand miles. 

The few birds of these species seen along the 
Atlantic Coast in autumn are individual flocks 
usually blown from their course by eastern gales. 
All species of shore birds have been subjected to 
terrific slaughter, and many of them have been 
greatly depleted in numbers. The most notable 
example is the Eskimo Curlew. It formerly 
occurred along the coast of our northern states by 
millions. They were highly esteemed for food and 
were easily killed, with the result that to-day the 
bird probably is now extinct. It has been five or 
or six years since the taking of a single specimen 
has been reported to science. 

In shooting the various species of shore birds 

the method is to 
stick up wooden 
decoys, and from 
a blind shoot the 
birds as they fly in 
to them. Even the 
small Sandpipers, 
known as Peeps, 
the weight of 
whose bodies is 
scarcely more 
than an ounce, 
have suffered 
terrifically at the 
hands of the gun- 
ners. In fact, the 
ranks of the shore 
birds have been 
so depleted that 
recent regulations 
made by the 
United States 
Department of 
Agriculture for- 
bid the shooting 
of all the fifty-six 
kinds of native shore birds with the exception of 
the Woodcock, Black-breasted and Golden Plover, 
Yellowlegs, and Wilson's Snipe. But the funds in 
the hands of the Government for enforcing this 
law are extremely limited with the result that 
almost daily reports reach the Audubon Society 
that gunners along our coasts are continuing to take 
their toll of the vanishing wild life of the beaches. 
We are a peculiarly queer, short-sighted people, 
otherwise we would not have in our midst such a 
large percentage of individuals who can take joy 
in killing the last survivors of a race of birds that 
have long animated and beautified our vast stretches 
of sea-beach. Unless a tremendous emphasis is 
given to the cause of bird-protection in the very 
near future it will mean that before many years 
our coast-line will be as destitute of shore-bird 
life as is the rolling sandy wastes of the Sahara. 
The conservation of shore-bird life, should be a 
matter of deep concern to all who love our wonderful 
stretches of beach. 



